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Abstract 

The article concerns educational work with students who have learning difficulties with foreign languages in 
Slovenian primary schools. The aim of the research was to investigate current methodical and organisational 
elements of teacher’s support in foreign language teaching for students (aged 9-15) with learning difficulties, 
according to the location of the school, being either urban or rural. A non-random sample was taken, which 
consisted of foreign language teachers who teach in the Slovenian primary and lower-secondary levels (N = 47). 
An analysis of the results showed that there were no statistically significant differences between rural and urban 
schools concerning teacher-support for students with learning difficulties in learning English as a foreign 
language. The research shows that some of the sources of support for children with learning difficulties are 
relatively underutilized, even though they have proven to be effective when put into inclusive practice 
internationally. 

Keywords: learning difficulties, foreign language, pupils, elements of teachers’ support, primary, 
lower-secondary level 

1. Introduction 

In recent years, schools have been faced with a diverse student population. Classes now include students from 
different cultural and linguistic backgrounds; different religious, racial, and sexual orientations, as well as 
students with special needs (Sleeter & Grant, 2003). It is becoming increasingly clear that schools should 
provide appropriate, high-quality and effective inclusive teaching for the various types of students (Booth & 
Ainscow, 1998; Mitchell, 2008). This also applies to students with learning difficulties who are learning a 
foreign language. Knowledge of foreign languages is a necessity. Its value and advantages are mainly due to the 
modern mobility of cultures, the internationalization of businesses, global education and an ever-increasing 
multicultural society. 

2. Foreign Language Education in Slovenia 

Slovenia is located in the Central Europe, with a population of only about two million. Therefore foreign 
language education is important. Foreign language learning (mostly English or German) starts formally at the 
age of nine (Year 4 of primary school) and continues for all students till the age of 15 (Year 9). In Year 7 (age 12) 
a compulsory second foreign language is introduced (German, Italian, Hungarian, Croatian, French and English). 
The criteria for the compulsory foreign languages set are based on priority treatment of the neighbouring 
languages, national minorities’ languages and the working languages of the EU. However, foreign language 
education informally starts at preschool (at 3 to 6 years of age) and in the first cycle of primary school (6 to 8 
years of age), mostly due to pressure from parents and society to start learning foreign languages earlier (Dagarin 
Fojkar, Skela, & Kovac, 2013, p. 21), and funded by the local community or by fees (Brumen, 2011). To change 
the current situation the Ministry of Education is planning (in September 2014) to gradually introduce the first 
foreign language instruction as a compulsory subject in Year 2 (and as a non-compulsory subject in Year 1) of 
primary school. 
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Learners should reach A2 at the end of Year 9 (age 15) in their first foreign language, in accordance with the 
Common European Framework (CEF) for Languages. The Slovenian curriculum for foreign languages is based 
on the communicative approach. It offers objectives, contents, standards of proficiency, and methodological 
recommendations for foreign language education in the second and third cycle of primary school (age 9 to 15). 
Flowever, it does not involve any recommendations about how to work with students who have learning 
difficulties in learning foreign languages. 

All teachers in schools are informed about individuals who have been officially diagnosed as pupils with 
learning difficulties, and they receive some general guidelines (Magajna et al., 2008a) about how to use different 
teaching strategies for working with them and how to find their own personal approaches for teaching and 
learning languages. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the existing methodical and organisational elements of support in 
(Slovenian) foreign language teaching for students who have learning difficulties and to prepare some 
recommendations for foreign language teachers on dealing with these students in primary and lower-secondary 
schools. 

3. Theoretical Framework 

Various researches (Marcos, 1998; Ganschow, Sparks, & Javorsky, 1998) have shown that students with 
learning difficulties can readily learn a foreign language (FL). Genesee (1976, in Marcos, 1998), in his research, 
found that when learning a foreign language, “students of average and below-average IQ performed as well as 
students of above-average IQ on oral production and interpersonal communication tasks”. In the field of 
cross-disciplinary research (special education and foreign language learning), there have been studies that deal 
with learning difficulties in learning and teaching foreign languages. Various findings in professional 
publications dealing with this topic (e.g. Pompian & Thum, 1988; Ganschow & Sparks, 1987; Sparks, Ganschow, 
& Pohlman, 1989; Ganschow, Sparks, & Javorsky, 1998, p. 248) discuss why some students do well in some 
courses (e.g. mathematics, science, social studies) and do not perform well in or fail foreign language courses. 
Sparks and Ganschow (1991) proposed the Linguistic Coding Differences Hypothesis (LCDH) as a model for 
understanding foreign language learning difficulties. This hypothesis explains (Ganschow, Sparks, & Javorsky, 
1998, p. 248) that students’ foreign language (FL) learning difficulties are related to similar problems in learning 
their native language (e.g. problems with reading, spelling, writing, oral language, vocabulary, pronunciation). 
However, Viskari (2005, p. 7) argues that FL difficulties are manifested in many forms and in many areas of 
language use in different combinations. We also want to emphasize that with learning difficulties, there may also 
occur other characteristics, such as attention deficits, problems in meta-cognition and memory, perceptual 
disorders, deficits in the area of social skills and in other areas (Lerner, 2003; Mercer & Pullen, 2005). 

Studies concerning FL learning have pointed out that the difficulties students have in foreign language learning 
may result from many different aspects of the learning situation as well as the student’s personal characteristics. 
It has also been argued (Viskari, 2005, p. 108) that there is a gap between theory and practice in this field; the 
information of studies is scattered and needs to be made more available to the teachers who are faced with these 
problems and have the power to make changes in the classroom. Therefore there seemed to be a need for a study 
that would encourage reflective teaching and improve the situation in the (Slovenian) FL classroom. 

Several studies have been carried out on upper-secondary school (Viskari, 2005) and college/university-level 
students (Ganschow, Sparks, & Javorsky, 1998) who have learning difficulties in foreign language learning. 
However, foreign language learning and teaching with young learners who have learning difficulties at the 
primary and lower secondary level is, nevertheless, outside their scope. Various studies (Curtain & Dahlberg, 
2004; Edelenbos, Johnstone, & Kubanek, 2006) suggest that children who learn languages before adolescence 
perform better academically, and cognitively. They also obtain personal and social benefits, a native-like 
pronunciation, and develop an innate ability to acquire the rules of any language. Therefore, the aim of this study 
is to present the current forms of teacher support for students with learning difficulties in a foreign language. Our 
study focused on English as a foreign language in an inclusive oriented elementary school (learners 9-15 years 
old). An extensive Slovenian study (Magajna et al., 2008b) on the situation of working with pupils with learning 
difficulties in primary schools has brought attention to the general need to overcome the many barriers that stand 
in the way of providing inclusive education for these students, which is the reason for our study. 

The beginnings of organized support for pupils with learning difficulties in Slovenia started in the 1980s, when a 
mobile special educational service was designed for pupils with learning difficulties at the primary school level 
(Opara & Trunkl, 1992). In recent years the need for mobilized special educators has been increasing together 
with the number of children with a variety of developmental disorders and learning difficulties in primary and 
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lower-secondary schools. With the adoption of new education laws (Law on Primary School 1996, Law on 
directing Children with Special Needs, 2000, 2007) and with the introduction of inclusive education, schools had 
to adjust their methods and forms of work to ensure the implementation of supplementary classes and other 
forms of individual and group assistance for pupils with learning difficulties (mild and moderate). A group of 
experts at the Ministry of Education prepared a professional document “The concept of working with pupils with 
learning difficulties” (Magajna et al., 2008a) that dealt with increasing the responsibility for dealing with 
learning difficulties, providing early assistance to pupils and developing good teaching practice in schools. The 
document was intended for teachers and other education professionals. It presents guidelines for working with 
the above-mentioned group of pupils. Among the groups of children with special needs, the largest (50%) are 
those with learning difficulties, which is also similar in other countries (Opara et al., 2010), such as the USA and 
Canada (Gargiulo, 2007). Therefore, comprehensive and systematic consideration must be given to children with 
learning difficulties that can lead to the development of appropriate strategies for teaching in this field. Primary 
and lower-secondary schools have to provide adaptations and additional professional support for pupils who 
have been officially diagnosed with more intensive learning difficulties. The children with learning difficulties 
are defined as a heterogeneous group of children who exhibit developmental delays in attention, memorisation, 
thinking, coordination, communication, social abilities and emotional maturation. Significant difficulties occur in 
the acquisition and use of reading, writing, orthographic/spelling and mathematical abilities (Official Gazette of 
Republic of Slovenia, 2003). There is an evident discrepancy between general intelligence capacities and actual 
academic achievements. 

With the introduction of inclusive education and by analyzing foreign school practice, it can be seen that positive 
changes in school practice can be achieved with the development of cooperation and effective teamwork 
between teachers, special educators and other professionals; by effective learning and teaching strategies 
customized to pupils’ needs; and by the involvement of parents, teacher training and the availability of sources 
for help (e.g., additional staff, peers, material, and financial resources) (McLeskey, Hoppey, Williamson, & 
Rentz, 2004; Wagner, 2001; Villa et al., 1996; Kavale & Forness, 2000). The role of the teacher in the 
development of inclusive education is of essential importance. Therefore professional teacher education and 
training is one of the priorities in all European countries (European Agency for Development in Special Needs 
Education, 2003). In addition to this, Slovenian teachers are expected to acquire additional education, be 
competent in this field, develop good teaching practices, be able to work in teams with colleagues and form 
partnerships with parents. Past experiences in working with pupils with learning difficulties confirm that the 
special educators are most often those professionals who help teachers in selecting teaching methods, adaptations, 
learning aids and planning and monitoring a pupil’s learning progress in an inclusive classroom. They are also 
actively involved in helping to solve problems (Stopar, 1999; Schmidt, 2006). An important support to FL 
teachers can also provide parents of pupils who have learning difficulties, but only if the parents are motivated to 
cooperate with the FL teacher and actively participate in making decisions concerning their child’s learning 
goals, formally and informally. Parental involvement enhances students’ learning achievements and outcomes 
(Hill, 2001; Epstein & Sanders, 2002; Grolnick, Ryan, & Deci, 1991) and helps to avoid long-term negative 
consequences that can lead to negative results in school (Reynolds & Clements, 2005). 

In classes with pupils who have learning difficulties, other effective strategies that are vital for the development 
of inclusion can be implemented. These strategies (e.g., collaborative team teaching, reciprocal teaching, 
cooperative learning, peer tutoring, and structured peer support (Zionts, 1997; Fisher, Frey, & Thousand, 2003) 
can also help FL teachers in their general workload. 

Slovenian FL teachers are familiar with the above-mentioned general guidelines for working with pupils who 
have learning difficulties. However, there do not exist any specific recommendations, documents or approaches 
on how to work with this group of students in foreign language classes. 

Taking this into account, the main research question in this study was to investigate which methodical and 
organisational aspects of support are offered to Slovenian foreign language teachers that help them to teach 
students who have learning difficulties in foreign language learning at the primary and lower-secondary level 
(between the ages of 9 and 15), according to the location of the school, being either urban or rural. These 
students are individuals with learning difficulties (individuals who have difficulties in FL courses) and 
individuals who have been officially diagnosed as pupils with learning difficulties and have extensive 
impairments in reading, writing, orthographic/spelling, attention and memorisation. They have this special status 
in order to help them improve their learning styles; it also gives their FL teachers the opportunity to adjust and 
change their teaching methods so that it will suit each individual. 

The three research questions were as follows: (1) How do teachers of foreign languages implement collaborative 
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team teaching in foreign language classes? (2) Do they organize regular consultation hours specifically for 
parents of children with learning difficulties? and (3) Do they keep a language portfolio for individual pupils 
with learning difficulties, according to the location of the school? 

4. Method 

Our research is based on the descriptive and causal-non-experimental methods of empirical pedagogical research. 
The data was collected on a non-random sample of 47 EFL teachers from 18 Slovenian primary and 
lower-secondary schools. Questionnaires were given to 200 EFL teachers. Unfortunately, only 47 EFL teachers 
responded (23.5%), and these are included in the current study. The authors tried to get more feedback from the 
teachers (by e-mails and phone calls) in order to get more significant responses that would confirm the findings 
of our study, but their responses showed that they had an unwillingness to complete the questionnaire. We 
assume that this is due to work overload in their classes or lack of knowledge on this issue. Therefore, the results 
cannot be generalized according to a specific population, but represent a selected case study. 

The sample of teachers we used included 51.1% from urban schools and 48.9% from rural schools. 

Individual teachers in primary schools were given questionnaires in person or by e-mail. At our request, they 
forwarded the questionnaires to their colleagues in other school departments, and returned them to us completed. 

As a measurement tool for the empirical research, we used a questionnaire consisting of closed-type questions. 
The questionnaire included specific elements of teacher-support for pupils with learning difficulties. The 
questionnaire provided us with the following characteristics: validity (conducted on the basis of scientific 
literature; Magajna et ah, 2008a, 2008b; Kavkler, 2011), including a pilot study; reliability (exact instructions 
and clear, specific questions); and objectivity (closed-type questions). 

The data was collected in 2012. 

The data was analyzed by use of descriptive and inferential statistics (f, f%, % 2 -test of independence). The results 
we obtained are presented in tables. We mostly wanted to determine the differences according to school location, 
mainly because village schools are generally attended by fewer students. This lower pupil population, 
consequently, provides more time to develop dialogues between foreign language teachers, special educators, 
pupils with learning difficulties, their parents and their peers. This additional dialog helps to solve learning 
problems and poor school achievements. It also provides more opportunities to implement individual elements of 
support. 

5. Results 

The results are presented in three segments: 1. Implementing collaborative team teaching in foreign language 
classes, 2. Organizing regular consultation hours specifically for parents of children with learning difficulties and 
3. Keeping a language portfolio for individual pupils with learning difficulties. 

5 .1 Implementing Collaborative Team Teaching in Foreign Language Classes 

Collaborative team teaching is one of the most successful means of supporting pupils with learning difficulties 
(Lerner, 2003; Magajna et ah, 2008b). A good model for collaborative team teaching can be described as follows: 
the cooperation between two teachers (the foreign language teacher and special educator), who share common 
responsibilities and tasks in achieving educational goals in an inclusive classroom (Friend & Bursuck, 1999). It 
provides a situation where there is a respect for the differences between pupils, an encouragement of social 
contacts and an emphasis on the strengths and abilities of children who have learning difficulties (Zionts, 1997). 
When deciding for this form of teaching, it is important to define the role of both teachers, for example, who has 
the leading role and who has a supporting role (Friend & Bursuck, 1999). Foreign language teachers can, for 
example, completely conduct the learning process and interpret the subject matter, and the special educator can 
directly support individuals with visual and nonverbal incentives, give additional explanations to smaller groups 
or read texts out loud that supplement the teaching of the first teacher (Zionts, 1997). Schools that practice 
quality inclusive teaching have shown the benefits of team-teaching with two teachers, both for the pupils with 
difficulties and those without difficulties (Frederickson, Dunsmuir, Lang, & Monsen, 2004, Schmidt, 2006). 

Ganschow, Sparks and Javorsky (1998, p. 254) also claim that conversations with a special educator can be 
useful in helping teachers decide on appropriate methods (e.g. offering un-timed tests, slowing the pace of verbal 
instruction, adding visual examples to verbal explanations in the FL) and give attention to students’ specific 
needs. 

The frequency that team teaching was performed in English lessons was measured with a rating scale from 1 
(very often) to 5 (never). Collaborative team teaching in foreign language classes (Table 1) in urban schools was 
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performed occasionally (29.2%), rarely (33%) or never (37.5%). In village schools, collaborative team teaching 
was implemented occasionally (17.4%), rarely (26.1%), or never (43.5%). The results show that collaborative 
team teaching in foreign language classes in both urban and rural schools is performed rarely (29.8%) or is not 
implemented at all (40.4%). The results (Table 1) between the two school locations show that there is no 
statistically significant difference (x 2 = 0.799, P = 0.670) between urban and rural schools in the frequency of 
collaborative team teaching in foreign language lessons. In both school locations, collaborative team teaching in 
English lessons proved to be a poorly utilized source of support for pupils with special needs. 


Table 1. Frequency of collaborative team teaching in foreign language classes according to school location* 



School location/Rural 

School location/Urban 

Total 


f 

f% 

f 

f% 

f 

f% 

Very often 

0 

0.0 

2 

8.7 

2 

4.3 

Often 

0 

0.0 

1 

4.3 

1 

2.1 

Occasionally 

7 

29.2 

4 

17.4 

11 

23.4 

Rarely 

8 

33.3 

6 

26.1 

14 

29.8 

Never 

9 

37.5 

10 

43.5 

19 

40.4 

Total 

24 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

47 

100.0 


Note*: Due to the low numbers, we excluded the categories “very often” and “often” from the table. 


The results obtained are certainly not encouraging. We assume that for the implementation of such teaching, 
certain conditions have not been fulfilled. It is often difficult to coordinate schedules and find enough time for 
implementing team teaching. Special educators in schools deal with a large number of pupils with learning 
difficulties and are burdened with many other tasks (work with parents, additional professional support, and 
preparation of individualized programs). They are left with too little time for communication, cooperation and 
coordination (Friend & Bursuck, 1999; Magajna et al., 2008b). A shortage of special education experts is also a 
problem. The reasons that collaborative team teaching is such an underutilized resource by foreign language 
teachers is due to various factors, such as limited teacher education and training (in a foreign language) in the 
field of working with pupils with learning difficulties; teamwork and cooperation in inclusion; and poor 
preparation skills when attempting such forms of cooperation. 

FL teachers need to be aware that collaborative team work in additional, special courses for students with 
learning difficulties help these students in various ways (Viskari, 2005): improving the pupils moods, providing 
new ways of thinking, reducing pupil anxiety levels, allowing pupils the opportunity to experience success, 
allowing the pupils to concentrate better, and giving the pupils a more broad view of individual learning. 
Therefore, collaborative team teaching in foreign language classes helps FL teachers to focus on the learner’s 
difficulty and needs in a foreign language and offers them more individual support. 

5.2 The Organization of Special Consultation Honrs for Parents with Children Who Have Learning Difficulties 

The active involvement of parents in their children’s schooling has a positive impact on the process of pupils’ 
education, the process of socializing and the pupils’ general sense of well-being (Kovacs-Cerovic, 
Vizek-Vidovic, & Powell, 2010; Powers, Hauser, & Kilner, 1989). Consultation hours and individual 
parent-teacher conferences are the most common forms of formal cooperation between parents and teachers. 
During consultation hours, with an emphasis on informative discussion, the teacher informs the parents and talks 
with them about the educational accomplishment, characteristics and particularities of a pupil. However, in 
practice, it often happens that the consulting hours often turn into a review of a pupil’s grades, which raises the 
pressure on the parents of children with learning difficulties. It can also bring up unfavourable feelings that are 
associated with any negative experiences related to school success or grades from previous years. Powers, 
Hauser, and Kilner (1989) point out that parents who are frustrated because of a child’s poor learning success 
and progress in school can develop inappropriate and unrealistic expectations of their child’s schooling and 
become excessively protective and lenient toward the children. Many parents of children with learning 
difficulties also develop a negative attitude and do not want to cooperate with the school. Therefore, it is very 
important that the consulting hours, intended for parents of children with learning difficulties, are organized in a 
way that do not emphasize the children’s learning failures and inabilities, but try to introduce their strengths, 
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abilities, and social interests. Parents of children with learning difficulties should be more motivated to cooperate 
with the school, to strengthen their important role in a child’s learning at home, to monitor their child, to record 
their progress and development, and to encourage them to actively form friendships (Bender & Wall, 1994, 
Magajna et ah, 2008b). 

Table 2 shows that special consulting hours for parents of children with learning difficulties are organized in 
58.3% of the urban schools and in 47.8% of the rural schools. A more detailed analysis of the results (x 2 = 0.521, 
P = 0.471) indicates that there is no statistically significant difference between urban and rural schools in the 
organization of special consulting hours for parents of children with learning difficulties. Although village 
schools are generally attended by fewer students they do not use this advantage by offering more consultation 
hours for these parents. Studies have shown parental involvement in their children’s schooling enhances their 
learning (Hill, 2001; Hornby, 2000; Epstein & Sanders, 2002) and increases their motivation to achieve better 
results (Grolnick, Ryan, & Deci, 1991). When FL teachers help parents become involved in their child’s learning, 
for example by explaining some FL learning styles and techniques, they can help these pupils to avoid long-term 
negative consequences, such as failing a FL course or not completing school (Reynolds & Clements, 2005). 


Table 2. Organization of special consultation hours for parents with children who have learning difficulties 
according to school location 



School location/Rural 

School location/Urban 

Total 


f 

1% 

f 

f% 

f 

f% 

Yes 

11 

47.8 

14 

58.3 

25 

53.2 

No 

12 

52.2 

10 

41.7 

22 

46.8 

Total 

23 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

47 

100.0 


Taking into account the results of the survey, we believe that it is advisable to continuously and systematically 
organize consulting hours for parents of children with learning difficulties at school. Devoting more time and 
attention to their children would allow them to present their views and observations of the child. Consequently, 
teachers and parents could then look for the most appropriate ways to support the pupil together. When teaching 
a foreign language in the classroom, teachers can usefully apply the information provided by the parents. Well 
organized and prepared consulting hours can help create a positive and cooperative partner relationship with 
parents. All this certainly has a positive reflection on the development and progress of pupils with learning 
difficulties (Mitchell, 2008; Schmidt, 2006). 

5.3 Keeping a Language Portfolio for Individual Pupils with Learning Difficulties 

A language portfolio is a selection of a pupil’s work and achievements. It also includes documents created in 
specified periods and includes both the pupil’s and teacher’s reflections (Morrow, 2004). This portfolio 
accompanies the learning process of the individual, preserves their achievements and makes it easier to plan the 
pupil’s future learning and work in a foreign language. In this way, the language portfolio directs language 
learning. It is never finished and is constantly developing together with the pupil. Language portfolios can 
contain the following items: selected examples of daily work in the classroom, pre-examinations and 
examinations, evaluation sheets for behaviour, stories, projects, art samples, teacher observation sheets, the 
results of group projects, etc. Pupils can organize themselves and be more responsible using a language portfolio. 
Language portfolios should be available for pupil-teacher discussions, teacher-parent meetings (Lerner, 2003) 
and team meetings. Given the fact that more individuals are involved in helping the pupil (e.g., parents, 
professional colleagues in various fields, external experts), it is recommended that a pupil’s language portfolio 
always be stored in the same place, for easy access. 

Foreign language teachers are not familiar with keeping language portfolios (Table 3) or a product folder for 
pupils who have difficulty in a foreign language. Only 16.7% of the urban schoolteachers keep language 
portfolios. In rural schools, the proportion of teachers who make use of language portfolios is even lower, only 
4.3%. An analysis of the differences between rural and urban schools shows that there is no statistically 
significant difference (x 2 = 1.875, P = 0.171) between the two locations in keeping language portfolios for 
individual pupils with learning difficulties. In both school locations this is an uncommon practice. 
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Table 3. Keeping language portfolios for individual pupils with learning difficulties according to school location 



School location/Rural 

School location/Urban 

Total 



f 

f% 

f 

f% 

f 

f% 

Yes 

1 

4.3 

4 

16.7 

5 

10.6 

No 

22 

95.7 

20 

83.3 

42 

89.4 

Total 

23 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

47 

100.0 


It is surprising that such a high percentage of the teachers surveyed (89.4%) do not keep language portfolios. 
This is unfortunate, since the use of such folders is very practical and recommended, especially for students with 
learning difficulties (Lerner, 2003) and could be considered as an alternative to traditional exams. The reason 
that foreign language teachers, involved in this study, do not make use of language portfolios is that such 
student-centred approaches require more adjustment and more interaction between the foreign language teacher 
and the pupil (with learning difficulties) and between the pupils themselves. The design and implementation of 
such lessons is more advanced than traditional - frontal teaching. 

For a foreign language teacher, developing and keeping a language portfolio requires a major investment in the 
field of counselling and supervising. Adjusting the subject matter and organizing the various work methods is 
also required. In this respect, the teacher’s role becomes less traditional, meaning less about supervision and 
more about mentoring and counselling. And, at the moment, foreign language teachers are definitely not 
adequately prepared or trained to do this. 

6. Discussion 

The article presents the results of recent research on the links between special education and foreign language 
learning. The aim of the research was to improve FL teaching styles and to help FL teachers find their own 
personal approaches to working with individual students with learning difficulties in FL learning. The study 
examined the existing methodical and organisational elements of support that Slovenian FL teachers offer to 
students who have learning difficulties at the primary and lower secondary level. The findings confirm that 
Slovenian FL teachers organize different elements of support for pupils with learning difficulties, however, they 
are relatively underutilized in both locations (urban or rural): collaborative team teaching in foreign language 
classes is rarely implemented or not implemented at all; consulting hours specifically for parents of children with 
learning difficulties are organized only by half of the schools included in the study; and keeping language 
portfolios for individual pupils with learning difficulties in both districts is a rare practice. 

Slovenian foreign language teachers who work in primary and lower-secondary schools do not make adequate 
use of the various elements of support for working with pupils with learning difficulties in foreign languages, 
according to the location of their school, being either urban or rural. Surprisingly, village schools, which form a 
smaller and more cohesive community, do not utilize the benefits that come from cooperation between foreign 
language teachers, special educators, pupils with learning difficulties and their parents. Utilizing such benefits 
would have a positive impact on the organization and quality of support for these pupils. It would promote an 
academically and personally supportive FL classroom climate. As well, it would maximise positive 
interdependence and achievement among learners (Viskari, 2005, p. 36) who have learning difficulties. 

The study also shows that the Slovenian curriculum for foreign languages does not offer support or any other 
resources to FL teachers that would act systematically to help students with learning difficulties in their FL 
classes. Some general guidelines (Magajna et al., 2008a) are taken into account in FL assessment so that students 
have the possibility to obtain special arrangements and demonstrations of their knowledge. Therefore, there is a 
need for additional resources that FL teachers could apply to their classes, and a need for specific training in the 
area of teaching pupils with more intensive learning impairments (e.g. dyslexia). We suggest utilizing the 
following elements of support for FL classes: 

1) Establishing conditions for motivated learning (e.g., helping the pupils in recognising their own personal 
learning styles and suggesting alternative ways of learning to help them to become more aware of the ways in 
which they can enhance their own comprehension and production of the foreign language; creating friendly and 
stress free conditions for the students so that they feel comfortable in asking for advice; reviewing a pupils’ past 
language learning history in order to inform current teachers about a pupil’s possible learning difficulties that 
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they had in the past; providing frequent and constructive feedback to achieve a pupil’s best learning progress); 

2) Developing foreign language communication competency (e.g., frequent repetition and slowing the pace of 
oral instruction in the foreign language, focusing on selected sounds, vocabulary, pronunciation of new words 
and intonation features; additional explanation to the FL contents; frequent checking of understanding of FL oral 
and written instructions; reading known FL texts aloud, underlining parts of the FL texts; using a multisensory 
structured language methodology (teaching grammar, vocabulary and making use of the sound-symbol system of 
the foreign language (Sparks & Ganschow, 1991); 

3) Resources and material added to verbal explanations (e.g., frequent use of visual support like illustrations, 
pictures, photos, mind mapping, graphs; using CDs, CD-ROMs or computer games by which students can 
practise their language skills (at home) interactively and independently; recording their own speech on a tape and 
then comparing it to a model); 

4) Organisation of time (e.g. sitting arrangement—close proximity to the teacher, extended time for FL oral 
preparations and writing during oral and written assessments (up to 50%), and individual assessment). 

By using this kind of support, FL teachers can monitor their students and pay attention to their progress, study 
various teaching techniques and learn about pupil-difficulties. They can also observe the pupils more thoroughly 
and better decide on further procedures, such as finding the pupils a special education teacher, determining the 
amount of available support and contacting parents. 

The reasons for the infrequent use of the elements of teacher-support for pupils who are learning a foreign 
language in primary school can be traced to inadequate initial and in-service teacher education for FL work with 
pupils with learning difficulties (in foreign languages). This consequently, leads to a poor level of readiness for 
collaborative team teaching in a foreign language. At Slovenian Faculties of Education, prospective foreign 
language teachers do gain some knowledge in the area of special needs and learning difficulties, or they can 
attend short additional teacher training for inclusive teaching. But, unfortunately, as shown in the survey, 
effective support for pupils with learning difficulties in a foreign language is poorly utilized in practice. 

Implementing inclusive teaching would mean redefining the (Slovenian) school system and the system of 
education for foreign language teachers. Therefore, the following points are of key importance: a concern for 
one’s ongoing professional development, the teacher’s systematic and (self) critical exploration of their own 
practice and quality team-cooperation in the spirit of interactive professionalism (Fullan & Hargreaves, 1996). 
Therefore, constructive and collaborative methods of solving concrete situations are some of the key factors for 
the professional development of foreign language teachers, special educators and the school community as a 
whole. Foreign language teachers and special educators have key roles in inclusive schools because they advise 
and direct the learning process and become pupils’ partners in the pursuit of common learning goals (Ganschow, 
Sparks, & Javorsky, 1998). In this way, they encourage an individual’s positive self-image, social inclusion and 
potential. This is the fundamental element required for upgrading the current learning situation. In practice, it all 
too often happens that at each continuing stage of learning, pupils have to start all over again from the beginning. 

It is also necessary to raise the awareness of foreign language teachers about the use of alternative teaching 
support, such as language portfolios, cross-age peer tutoring and the use of modern approaches and technologies. 
These help to create more space for the individual linguistic progress of each pupil that has learning difficulties. 
This will assist them in searching for their own, new, innovative and successful ways of reaching their foreign 
language goals. 

In the future, it would be sensible to systematically follow (or analyze) the implementation of support strategies 
and approaches for teaching pupils with learning difficulties in a foreign language on a large sample, a sample 
that would include all (Slovenian) primary schools that are inclusion oriented. It will also be necessary to acquire 
a more detailed view of the preparation of guidelines for working with the above-mentioned group of children - 
intended for foreign language teachers and other professionals. How these guidelines will be put into practice 
will need to be monitored. It would also be advisable to investigate if researchers in this field are using strategies 
not included in any of the above-mentioned items, such as incorporating open-ended questions in questionnaires 
or using different data-gathering tools (e.g. interviews). This could provide more relevant information on what 
the participating FL teachers report about what they are doing. It would also be advisable to receive as much 
feedback as possible on learning difficulties from students at the primary and lower secondary levels. Added to 
this, a comparative analysis of the use of support and strategies for working with pupils with learning difficulties 
in the international arena will also have to be researched. 
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